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— Do you remember how so-called odject-teaching was 
killed by the powerful machinery of the school? Object-teaching 
had gone out to fight machine-teaching, to infuse growing life into 
the work of the school-room, to arouse the child to self-activ:ty, to 
teach it self-reliance and to emancipate it from the mind.killing and 
heart-perverting thraldom which thoughtless ‘‘schoolma’ms” wielded 
over it by the aid of text-books and call-bells; object-teaching had 
gone out to instruct and train children in the free and conscious 
use of their senses, in the power of interpreting clearly and precisely 
the impressions made upon the latter, in the art of translating them into 
precise and full formulas of language for the benefit of others; it had 
gone out to train the receptive, the formative, and the expressive 
powers of the mind in full harmony with one another, to render them 
vigorous, sound, mobile, eager to grow, as it were, 

And what was its fate? It was caught up by the wheels of the 
mighty machine and crushed to fragments; a few of these were gath- 
ered up by some well-meaning but ill-advised persons and fashioned 
into a nice little wheel, that fits the machinery and renders it more 
effective, without encumbering it, This new wheel they labeled 93- 
ject-lessons, and they succeeded in making the unwary believe that 
its clatter means life, — yet, all the while it drowns life. 


— A SIMILAR danger threatens the kindergarten, and the danger 
increases with the increasing popularity of the name; nay, the facts 
that the kindergarten makes use of mechanical occupations in the 
training of the child and that it follows the laws of object-teaching in 


more liable to abuse than its predecessor. 

The mechanical occupations, used in the kindergarten, in addi- 
tion to being easily learned by any one moderately intelligent and 
skillful, form also its most prominent feature for the superficial ob- 
server. The mother is proud of her darling’s progress, when he brings 
to her some pretty things he has made. If she is thoughtless, she 
looks upon these as the results of the kindergarten training and is 
satisfied with these. 

No wonder, these mothers smile at the enthusiasm of genuine 
kindergarteners over their work; no wonder, their older daughters 
consider themselves qualified to “open a kindergarten”, after one or 
two visits to one of these and a hasty perusal of some manual; no 
wonder, they imagine that it might be introduced in the primary 
schools of the city, at a moment’s notice, by the vote of the board; no 


wonder, they conclude finally, that it does not amount to much 
after all. 


— THE TRUE, the valuable results of kindergartening, the re- 
sults that justify us in calling it a new dispensation and in speaking 





of its votaries as apostles and missionaries—, lie deeper. The little 
darling can not bring them home to his mother wrapped up in a 
sheet of paper, nor are they, indeed, visible to thoughtless parents. 
The truly valuable results are to be sought in the drift and tendency 
of his head and heart, they become manifest in his mode of thinking 
and feeling, they are known by their permanence and their growth. 
Unlike the superficial results, mentioned before, they seem to be part 
and parcel of the child, to grow stronger and more beautiful with the 
child. Genuine kindergarten-training never leaves the child ; it follows 
the child into manhood and womanhood and is, next to a genuine 
mother, the most powerful factor of true worth; from earliest child- 
hood, it teaches the arts of pleasing and enjoying,—of usefulness and 
happiness. To do this work efficiently, needs culture, experience, 
knowledge of child-nature, refinement, tact, love, energy,—exhaust- 
less love and energy. If your kindergartener has these things, it is 
well; if she has them not,—well, then you have no kindergartener, 
though she have gone through all the training-schoois in the land. 


— To PRACTICAL kindergarteners, especially to those who train 
others in the glorious work, we would say: Beware of the ‘‘schools.’”’ 
We might, without injury to the warning, let the word go as it 
stands. We refer, however, more especially to the systematic ar- 
rangements of the various forms that can be obtained from certain 
“gifts”: the “schools” of folding, weaving, drawing &c. Do not, by 
any means, neglect them; but, at the same time, do not forget that 
they are means, and do not transform them into ends of your work. 

The physical, mental, and moral growth of the child is the end ; 
its’ physical, mental, and moral vigor and soundness is the criterion 
of your work. Good work is thinkable without a knowledge of 
“schools”; bad work with a perfect knowledge of them. ‘The kind- 
ergartener who makes her “schools” the end of her work, has ceased 
to be a kindergartener and has become a schoo/-teacher in every 
sense of the word. She has been seized by the machinery and has 
become a part of it. She is aiding the downfall of kindergartening, 
preparing for it the fate of object-teaching. 

A hatchet is a very useful tool, but when it is used, as little 
Johnny does, indiscriminately upon the furniture of the house; when 
using it, cutting up things, is the sole end of its thoughtless owner : 
it is the opposite of useful. We have seen so-called kindergarteners 
abuse the “schools” in very much the same way. 





o> ——--— 


— PRESIDENT ALBEE of the Oshkosh normal school favors the es- 
tablishment of a model kindergarten in connection with the institu- 
tion under his charge, as soon as the “authorities that be” can be in- 
duced to see the benefit of such an addition. 
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— Miss Peazopy writes: “I have your “New Education” which 
begms splendidly and must be of greatest use.” 


— Tue Louisville Courter Journal writes: W.N. Hailmann, 
formerly of this city, but now residing in Milwaukee, has begun the 
publication of a monthly tract for parents and teachers, devoted to 
kindergarten culture and educational hygiene in home and school. 
It is called the New Education. Those who know Mr. Hailmann’s 
rare ability and earnestness, and the intensity of purpose that he has 
shown in the cause of primary schools, will be glad to see such evi- 
dence of the vigor of his efforts in behalf of principles that must in 
time redeem our schools from their present thought-stifling routine. 


— A kindergartener who enjoys the great privilege and advan 
tage of being a mother, writes to us about the “New Education”: 
“I do not think there can be very much done in the kindergarten 
until the home training of children is more natural. I have had 
warm discussions lately with some of our kindergarteners on the sub- 
ject of the use of the gifts and occupations in the family. In my 
own experience, I do not find that my children are in the least sati- 
ated. Their interest in the “schools” of work in the kindergarten 
are not one whit diminished and their development is astonishing— 
to one who doesn’t see the naturalness of the process. (I rarely give 
directions at home—and so they can contentedly go on at the kin- 
dergarten with the other children.) My two-year-old baby is going 
to be a very nice specimen of this new education. I do not doubt, 

that my course of study of this subject with Mrs. Ogden, previous to 
this child’s birth, has much to do with her uncommon perception of 
form. *She builds everything that the other children do, and her 
forms of beauty are always perfect.—I have never tried to teach her 
anything, except to use both hands. People say, that the child is 
urged to these things, and that she is very precocious, but it is not so, 
she has simply had a fair chance to live, and I want q@/ babies to 
have it—so I say to you and Mrs. Hailmann, God speed your work.” 


— Tue Washington Chronicle notices very pleasantly the 
christmas festival held by the united kindergartens of Mrs. L. Pollock 
and Misses Pollock and Noerr. Thirty-five children from the Foster 
Home of the Women’s Christian Association were the recipients of 
presents at the hands of the little kindergarten-children. It is pro- 
posed to have the kindergarten introduced in that institution, in or- 
der to make it indeed a “Paradise of Childhood.” 

— A Seriks of “Letters to a Young Kindergartener” by Mrs. 
Louise Pollock is being published in the Wew York School Jour- 
nal. Wecommend them to the attention of our readers. 


— Miss Rutt Burritt has accepted a call from the quakers in 
Philadelphia to establish a kindergarten -in connection with one of 
their best institutions. 

— Sr. Louis has 26 public kindergartens, attended by 1300 
children. . The system is rapidly gaining popularity. 

— Director Scuuricut of the Greenstreet School at Newark, 
N. J., has succeeded in interesting Supt. Allen of Trenton, N. J., in 
kindergartening. 





— Mr. W. T. Hararis delivered a lecture on kindergartens be- 
fore the Society of Pedagogy in St. Louis. He remarked among 


other things: “Pupils who have attended the kindergarten, show a 
greater detec of self-helpfulness and self-occupation in useful things, 
instead of wrong things. The training, which the muscles receive 
and which causes the blood to flow in certain directions, is exceed- 
ingly valuable and renders the scholars much more skillful in after 
years as artisans or workmen.. The manners of the children can be 
cared for in the kindergarten in a way not attainable in the primary 
department. This attention may be made to extend not only to 
cleanliness but to the manner of eating and drinking and, in fact, to 
all the simpler matters of etiquette. ‘Teachers are unanimous in the 
opinion that children, who have attended the kindergarten, do better 
after they enter the primary department.” 

Utterances of this kind from a man like W.T. Harris must 


be very encouraging to the workers in the cause. Day is breaking! 


— WE RECEIVED the following circular from Miss Peabody : I find 
that in justice to a sacred cause, I must withdraw my KINDERGARTEN 
MESSENGER from the New England Journal of Education; because the 
Editor of the latter not only advertises but recommends editorially — 
without allowing me the liberty of protest and discriminations in the 
columns under my own Editorial responsibility — a pretension of 
Kindergarten training which takes the meaning out of the expressive 
word by which Froebel defined the method of his Reform. I will re- 
sume my little monthly, whose original ‘reason for being’ was to de- 
scribe and explain the moral and intellectual culture that should pre- 
cede object teaching and book study, and make these thereafter mi- 
nistrant instead of hindering to a harmonious development of normal 
growth. As soon as a thousand subscribers shall send me their or- 
ders the KINDFRGARTEN MESSENGER will re-appear, and be mailed 
post-paid to Americans for $1.00 a year, and to English subscribers 
for 5 shillings sterling. Kindergartners who send more than onesub- 
criber’s name beside their own, will receive their copies gratis. 

ELIZABETH P. PEABODY, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
December 1st, 1876. 
N. B. Payments to be advanced on reception ofsecond number. 


We trust that the friends of the cause are sufficiently numerous 
and sufficiently prompt to enable Miss Peabody to resume without 
delay the ease of the Wessenger. 
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New Renderings of Old Songs. 


(Continued. ) ’ 
8. Opening Song. 

Oh, what joy ! what round of pleasures 
Greet us here on ev’ ry side! ~ 
Here we find no end of treasures, 
Gifts and games our time divide. 

May we never Seer 

May we ever cheerful be! 


9. Closing Song. 
Children: Now we have had our play, 
For home we haste away. 


Kindergarteners: Adieu! adieu! Be good and true! 
Children: Adieu! adieu! We will be good and true. 


10. An other Closing Song. 


We may no longer play, 
We need a resting spell; 
For home we haste awa’ 
And bid you all fewnell. 


11. Building Song. 
I am a builder, skilled and strong, 
With arms and hands that ne’er do wrong; 
I build a house so fine and tall, 
I am a builder though I’m small. 








T use no spikes to hold the beams, 

And yet my house, how strong it seems! 
I use no glue, my boards to hold, 

And yet they stay, just where they’ re told. 
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12. Another Building Song. 


End to end the bricks we lay, 
Build a garden-wall to-day; 
In the garden roses grow, 
Lovely lilies white as snow. 


13. The Storm. 
(May be arranged for social game or building song. ) 


How it blows and storms and pours; 
Rain is falling fast. 

Hurry in, and shut the doors 

Till the rain is past. 


Safe within the house, we all 

Fear not wind nor storm; 

Rain may beat against the wall, 
° We keep dry and warm. 


Now the sky is clear and bright, 
And the storm is o’er; 

Now the doors may open wide, 
Out we run once more. 


14. The Railroad. 
Children: Children! children! Quick, make speed! 
To the railroad we’ll proceed. 


We can not be fast enough, 
Hear the locomotive puff. - 


Now the depot is in view. 
Soon the train will be here, too. 


Dear conductor, tell us, do, 
May we take a ride with you ? 


Conductor: Room enough for you and more, 
All aboard the train at four. 


’Tis already half past three, 
Soon aboard we all shall be. 


Hear! it strikes: one, two, three, four! 
And the train will wait no more. 


Children. 


Now look sharp and use your feet, 
Or you will not get a seat. 


(Two of the taller children may make an arch with their hands, represent- 
ing the depot; two others, standing before the arch, may represent the locomo- 
tive, and may, at the end of each stanza, imitate the puffing of the locomotive 
thythmically, (tchoo, tchoo, tchoo, tchoo,). One child represents the conductor 
and the remainder the passengers etc., at the discretion of the kindergartener. ) 


15. The Strongest One. 


A gnat, so gay and light of wing, 
Sports ’neath the sunny skies, 

A swallow sees the busy thing 
And starts to catch the prize. 


The gnat tries hard to fly away, 
The swallow follows fast, 

He catches it; ah, well-a-day! 
The gnat has breathed its last. 


A hungry hawk, high in the air, 

Swoops down with rapid wing, 

To catch the swallow, who would dare— 
To kill a gnat, poor thing! 


The swallow, then, tries to escape. 
The fierce hawk follows fast, 

He catches it, alas! sad fate! 

The swallow breathes its last. 


Then slowly, a bold hunter comes 
With powder, gun, and shot, 

He sees the hawk, he aims, he fires, 
And kills it on the spot. 


e 
The hawk falls heavy to the ground, 
And breathes, and moves no more. 
*‘A stronger one can ne’er be found 
Than I, the wide world o'er.’ 


(The last two verses are sung by the hunter alone.) 





(Translated for the ‘‘New Education’’.) 
The Child during the first Y ears of Life. 


By Dr. BERTHOLD. 





(Continued.) 

Two other, highly important questions of great significance for 
the development of the child, are the following: 

1. When shail the child nurse for the first time ? 

2. How often shall it nurse ? 

If the mother is healthy and free from disorders, dependent on 
child-birth, it is best for to nurse the child the first time 8 — 14 hours 
after birth. Of course, her delicate new-born infant can take in but 
little food, because it is too weak yet to nurse vigorously; again the 
mother’s breast is not so abundantly furnished with food during the 
first days, as afterwards, when she can herself eat and drink more 
freely; and, in the third place, the nipples very often have not a form 
convenient for the child to take hold, only gradually they assume 
this form by virtue of their elasticity. 

But I would warn all nursing mothers earnestly against the evil 
practice of putting their infants to the breast for the first time, on the 

3d or 4th day after birth, for this practice is injurious to mother and 
child. For the motherit is injurious, because then she can not escape 
the so-called milk-fever, which usually occurs on the third or fourth 
day, attended by chills, heat, thirst, great fatigue, head-ache, restless 
nights and severe pains in the breast, which, in unfavorable cases, 
may lead to serious disorders of the breast, by which further nursing 
is prevented, 

The delay is injurious also for the child, because it then, is fed 
up to the third or fourth day mostly with tea and thin milk, in conse- 
quence of which it loses strength and weight and is not so readily in- 
duced to accept the breast afterwards. 

These facts may suffice to induce mothers to begin nursing their 
children at a sufficiently early period. 

The other important question is: How often shall the child 
nurse? 

During the first week it is not possible to adhere to strict regu- 
larity in the nursing of the child, because it has not yet the necessary 
strength to drink enough; during this term, therefore, it should be put 
to the breast whenever it cries. But after the lapse of one or two 
weeks, strict order in the nursing of the child should be introduced, 
anditshould be accustomed to be put to the breast at intervals of three 
hours in the day-time, and only once during the night. At the same 
time, care should be taken that it drink really enough, and that it do 
not go to sleep after a few minutes, as soon as hunger is appeased; 
it should be aroused and allowed to nurse, until there can be no doubt 
that it is fully satiated.—Of course, the child should not be aroused 
from sleep, when the time for nursing has come, but the mother 
should wait, until the child awakes of its own accord. 

Only strict and consistent regularity in nursing will enable the 
child to thrive. 

If we follow the example of weak mothers, who put the child to 
the breast every time it cries, the evil results will not fail to show 
themselves; the child will digest badly, will suffer from gastric and 
intestinal catarrh and swelled abdomen; instead of growing strong, it 
will become thin and weak, and, at the same time, it will, from the 
beginning, be spoiled into wilfulness and obstinacy. 
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The nursing mother, too, will experience evil effects, if 
her child nurses oftener than every three hours, since she will lack the 
necessary rest for recruiting strength, and, especially, the beneficial, 
invigorating sleep at night; she will be exhausted, become chlorotic, 
and debilitated, and will soon be compelled to give up nursing. 

If circumstances are such that the mother can neither nurse the 
child herself, nor employ a wet-nurse, the question arises: How shall 
the child be fed? 

Simple as the food of an infant is during the first year of life,— 
since it is to consiston ly of milk: it is nevertheless exceedingly difficult 
for parents, whose child can not be nursed, to procure the milk suited 
for the delicate and exceedingly sensitive organism of a new-born 
infant. 

The milk, resembling mother’s milk most‘closely, is cow’ s milk. 
Yet it contains less sugar and more caseine, and is less easily digested. 
Consequently cow’s-milk often causes disorders of digestion, such as 
eructations, vomiting of thick milk, swelling of the abdomen, diar- 
rhoea, or obstinate constipation.—Sometimes these disadvantages of 
cow’s milk may be avoided or diminished by adding toevery portion, 
which the child is to drink, a small quantity (a “pinch”) of bicarbon- 
ate of soda.—Similarly the addition of a little sugar will render cow’s 
milk more palatable, und more easily digestible-—Again strict care 
should be taken, not to give pure cow’s milk to the child in the be- 
ginning: it should be mixed 


up to the second month with 3 parts of water (1 milk, 3 water) 

up tothe fourthmonth “ 2 “ “ “ (1 “ 2  ) 

Weer stherh 8“ re a em) 
After this time, the milk may be given pure without danger. 

These remarks concerning artificial feeding with cow’s milk have, 
however, reference only to milk, proceeding from healthy cows, and 
from cows fed with suitable (dry) food, and to milk not previously 
adulterated with water, chalk, or other injurious ingredients. 

But it grows daily more difficult, especially in large cities, to ob- 
tain good and unadulterated cow’s milk for infants, and it is a rarity 
to see children, fed from the beginning with cow’s milk, thrive and 
grow as is desirable. More particularly in hot summer, when cow’s 
milk sours more readily, these poor little ones frequently die with 
amazing rapidity from violent attacks of vomiting and diarrhcea. 

Let no one rely upon the assurances of milk-venders, that the 
cow’s milk proceeds from gye cow, which is fed only for children, 
that this milk is absolutely unadulterated and contains nothing injuri- 
ous for the child: these assurances are generally false. And even if 
the milk is unadulterated, it is often unfit for use, because the cow 
itself is not sound, suffering, for instance, from diarrhoea, or other 
diseases, especially in the vicinity of large cities, or because the cows 
are kept day and night in close, badly ventilated stables, are never 
driven to pasture, and produce, therefore, milk of bad quality, giving 
rise to similar diseases, as adulterated milk. 

Happy the parents, who live in the country, who own cows, and 
can feed a certain cow for their child; such a child will surely thrive 
and will not be troubled with the nursing-diseases so common among 
city children. 

Hence it may be stated as a rule, that in the country, where un- 
adulterated milk can be obtained more easily, children may be fed 


diseases mentioned above attack the child, if vomiting and diarrhea 
set in, if it loses flesh rapidly, it becomesexceedingly difficult, to save 
it by giving it other wholesome food. 

An excellent substitute for mother’s milk, as well as for cow’s 
milk, we have in modern times in the condensed Swiss mitk. 

This milk comes from Switzerland and is obtained from cows, 
that pasture during the whole summer on the Alps, eating the best 
herbs and producing a milk that has all the qualities to render a 
child vigorous and healthy. This milk is condensed by a chemical 
process, and then packed in air-tight tin boxes for shipment. 

The mode of preparation for infants is quite simple, and is 
fully described in the directions upon the boxes. During the first 
month 1 part of Swiss milk is mixed with 12 parts of water; during 
the second and third month only 10 parts of water are added to 1 
part of milk; during the fourth and fifth months, 8 parts of water to 
1 of milk; and so on according to the appetite and the other articles 
ot food taken by the child. 

It is absolutely necessary, however, to prepare the milk /resh 

for every meal; it is improper, to prepare the Swiss milk for the whole 
day, because it becomes less digestible and is apt to sour. The pre- 
paration is very simple: a sufficient quantity of the condensed milk 
is dissolved in the corresponding quantity of Ao¢ water, it is then al- 
lowed to cool in a vessel containing cold water, until it is lukewarm. 
This beverage is given every two or three hours, and, at night, 
;f possible, only once. This milk is rarely refused by children, and 
they thrive with it better than with any other substitute for mother’s 
milk, for the nutritious qualities of the milk are very great. 
One disadvantage of this Swiss milk must, however, be mention- 
ed: it not unfrequently causes constipation.—This may be counter- 
acted by adding three times a day a small quantity, (a “pinch”) of 
bicarbonate of soda to the milk; if this has no effect, the mother 
should have recourse to daily injections with warmsoap-water. These 
manipulations may be made, without danger, daily for months, and 
the fear, on the part of many parents, of giving daily injections is alto- 
gether groundless, if the injections are made with the proper precau- 
tions against mechanical injury. 

It is much preferable to procure regular evacuations in this 
manner, than to accustom these tender organisms, in the very begin- 
ning of life, to cathartic medicines, to which the children’s system be-. 
comes accustomed, calling for ever stronger doses or stronger medi- 
cines. The giving of cathartic medicines should always be left to the 
physician ; the injections on the other hand, can never do any harm, 
and will often do much good. For every child, especially infants, 
should have daily at least one, or better still, two evacuations. 

(To be continued.) : 
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